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Medical History Likely to be Written 
at New Heritage Medical Research Centre 


They didn’t say it, but one or more 
dignitaries at the official opening of 
the Heritage Medical Research 
Centre’s Heritage Wing could have 
concluded by saying, “Over to 
you,” and gesturing expansively to 
the research scientists present. 
Fresh entries in medical history 
remain to be written and more than 
a few of them should be composed 
at this facility on 87 Avenue 
opposite Education South. In most 
if not all instances, credit will go to 
teams not individuals. 

Researchers of various 
nationalities and backgrounds have 
converged under one roof to 
“explore medical frontiers in search 
of better health for humankind.” 
The researchers, all with glowing 

yolentials, are from a number of 

versity departments, AHFMR 
having chosen to include many 
fields in science, engineering, 
dentistry, pharmacy and 
pharmaceutical sciences, and other 
disciplines in its definition of 
medicine. 

As was pointed out at the 
opening ceremonies (9 November), 
a mixture of clinical and basic 
research is what the facility is all 
about. Tessa Gordon, Heritage 


Medical Scholar, drew a big round 
of applause when she commented 
that scientists are collaborating on 
an “immense, concentrated effort, 
thanks to the special gift that 
AHFMKR has given us.” 

Dr. Gordon is conducting 
research into neuromuscular 
plasticity. Her peers have devoted 
themselves to such projects as 
cardiac disease, atherosclerosis 
(hardening of the arteries) and the 
biochemical basis of mutation. 

Technology spin-offs from many 
of the researchers’ innovations are 
creating opportunities for 
research-related businesses. After 
singing the praises of the $27.8 
million building, the Hon. Les 
Young, Minister of Technology, 
Research and Telecommunications, 
said that the challenge is not yet 
met. He urged the scientists to go 
beyond pure research and deliver 
the results of their efforts to the 
commercial arena. 

Mr. Young said he was 
concerned in that Albertans have a 
new facility for the betterment of 
Albertans and yet there are fears 
that the trade agreement with the 
United States will prove the 
undoing of the province’s health 


Eric Geddes, AHFMR Chairman; John Schlosser, U of A Board of Governors 
Chairman; and the Hon. Les Young, Minister of Technology, Research and 
Telecommunications, unveil the plaque in the AHFMR-funded facility. 
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AHFMR President Lionel McLeod is 
out the price of a meal (his bet with one 
of the architects) because the building 
came in on time and under budget. 


services. 

He thanked the University, 
represented by President Myer 
Horowitz, Board of Governors 
Chairman John Schlosser, and 
Dean of Medicine, Douglas Wilson, 
for the “rich setting in which a 
research capacity of this nature can 
be fulfilled.” 

The Heritage Wing was designed 
by Woolfenden Hamilton Brown 
Architectural Group Ltd. A core of 
laboratory modules is surrounded 
by a glass shell with all the service 
facilities located in the space 
between the two. Should a lab 
need remodelling, the work won’t 
disrupt other researchers in the 
building. 

The total amount of floor space 
in the building is 13,674 square 
metres (the first five floors are in 
use, the top two remain unfinished 
for future use). 

The new $28 million Heritage 
Medical Research Building at the 
University of Calgary was officially 
opened 17 November by the Hon. 
Peter Lougheed. Research thrusts 
there include ligament and knee 
injury, visual disorders, therapeutic 
molecular biology, and aging of the 
nervous system. 


Folio to Profile 
Support Staff 


Folio can’t be all things to all people 
(on campus), but it is now in the 
happy position of being able to 
expand its coverage of University 
people and University news. 

Three series form part of this 
coverage. 

On a regular basis, Folio will 
carry profiles of support staff, 
profiles of students—both 
undergraduate and graduate—and 
their academic achievements, and 
interviews with editors of learned 
journals. 

In the first series, Folio will be 
talking with people whose 
particular talents contribute to the 
efficiency of this “city within a 
city.” To paraphrase the 
University’s 75th anniversary 
theme, “What They Do Affects 
You.” 

To make the acquaintance of the 
first person to be interviewed, Pat 
Brunel, administrative assistant in 
the Department of Philosophy, 
turn to page 5. 


Post-Election 


Forum 
Planned 


Soon it'll all be over but the 
shouting. Enter the Department of 
Political Science with a modulated 
assessment of the federal election 
in the form of a post-election forum 
(Tuesday, 22 November, 12:30 
p-m., 3-5 Business Building). 
Speakers are Susan Jackel 
(Canadian Studies), Ken Norrie 
(Economics), and Allan Tupper 
(Political Science). Moderator is 
Larry Pratt (Political Science). 
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Rifkin at ‘Canada, the World and the Future’ 


Genetic Engineering Roller Coaster Should be 
Supported by New Philosophy of Science 


Jeremy Rifkin entertained and 
pressed his University audience 
last Tuesday evening in a keynote 
address to open this year’s 
“Canada, the World and the 
Future” conference. Using a 
dramatic style and some extreme 
positions, he called for a new 
philosophy of science and a 
renewed commitment to life. 
Rifkin argued that current 
environmental problems exist 
because engineering standards 
such as efficiency and utilitarianism 
have been adopted as our culture’s 
highest values. More dangerous 
yet, says Rifkin, we are carrying 
forward these values into genetic 
engineering, in order to make 
genes “orderly, predictable, 
utilitarian, efficient and ultimately 
quantifiable.” He points out that 
while current technologies remain 
crude, the legal foundation for the 
genetic revolution is being laid 
now, through commercial 
precedents and policy decisions 
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being made around the world. 

One development Rifkin finds 
dangerous is the U.S. Patent 
Office’s recent decision to patent 
genetically engineered animals. 
“You're putting one gene in the 
code and it’s now considered an 
invention. In one regulatory stroke, 
a handful of bureaucrats reduced 
the entire animal kingdom to the 
lowly status of a commercial 
commodity indistinguishable from 
microwave ovens, automobiles, 
tennis balls . . . and in the process 
thay gave over the entire gene 
pool, all of life, to the 
multinationals.” 

Emphasizing that he does not 
oppose genetic engineering for the 
production of pharmaceuticals, 
Rifkin said current work on 
mapping the human genome 
should proceed only on the 
condition that the technology not 
leap ahead of public policy. 
Because our culture so values 
technology, we risk moving blindly 
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into a social nightmare in which 
discrimination is based on genetics 
instead of race and eugenics is 
overlooked because it is 
commercial. Rifkin asked the 
audience, “How many of you 
would trust the Prime Minister to 
determine the good and bad genes? 
The NDP? Parliament? The 
scientific academies? The tenured 
faculty here at the University? 
General Electric? . . . I’ve been 
asking this for 11 years, and no one 
seems comfortable entrusting this 
authority to any institution.” 
Another major concern for Rifkin 
is his view that we are caught up 
in developing exotic techniques to 
respond to problems that could be 
prevented if we instead addressed 
their sources. For example, 
sophisticated reproductive 
technologies make children “a 
product of design and of quality 
control,” when scientific expertise 
could be applied to correcting 
environmental causes of infertility, 


continued on page four 


United Way— 
Campus Update 


Campus contributions to the 
United Way, as of 9 November, 
totalled $24,194.80, thanks to the 
generosity of 150 donors. 

“Every dollar helps,” says Mark 
Whiteman, United Way 
representative on campus. 
“Donations have ranged from $4 
$2,200 and every penny is 
welcome.” 

A gift of $7.50 will help 
Operation Friendship provide 
transportation and companionship 
to housebound seniors recovering 
from medical operations. 

For $12.50 a month, you can help 
the Boysdale Camp Foundation 
send a kid to camp for a week—a 
kid who would otherwise have 
nowhere to be but on the streets. 

A needy senior will bless you for 
the $35 that has provided a daily 
meal for a month. 

Our campus goal is 
$140,000—and the campaign closes 
at the end of November. 

Last year, campus donations 
reached a total of $121,803, helping 
the United Way to help more than 
a quarter of a million people right 
here in our community. 

Please make your donation soon. 
It will make a critical difference. 


Experts Say Research Community, 
Professional Ethicists, Public Must 
Share Responsibility 

for Ethical Judgments 


“The Ethics of Human 
Experimentation” was a topic 
treated during the “Canada, the 
World and the Future” conference 
last week, in a session chaired by 
John Dossetor (Nephrology). First 
individually and then as a panel, 
three speakers outlined problems 
and perspectives shared by 
bioethicists. William Bartholome, 
MD, is associate professor of the 
history and philosophy of medicine 
and associate professor of 
pediatrics at the University of 
Kansas Medical Centre. T. David 
Marshall, MD, is Chief Justice, 
Court of Appeal for the Northwest 
Territories and Yukon Territory. 
Abbyann Lynch is director of the 
Westminster Institute for Ethics 
and Human Values at the 
University of Western Ontario. 

Dr. Bartholome gave an overview 
of the major themes in medical 
ethics. Since the Second World 


War, the subject has been 
dominated by the Nuremberg 
Code, which dictates that no 
person shail be subject to medical 
experimentation unless they have 
given free and informed consent. 
While the rightness of that dictum 
is embraced widely, the 
requirements of sound research 
and the characteristics of certain 
populations have led to a 
continuing dialogue about what 
informed consent really means, 
and when, if ever, it ethically can 
be waived. 

Ironically, arguments used by the 
defence in the Nuremberg Trials 
are advanced today as well in 
defence of using subjects who 
cannot give informed consent for 
their own participation. Many -— . 
people argue that the good to 
achieved for humankind is more 
important than the discomfort or 


continued on page eight 


Fall Convocation a Record-Breaker 


Records will topple at Fall 
Convocation ceremonies 17 and 

19 November. The highest number 
of graduates ever at a Fall 
Convocation, 1,641, will be 
awarded degrees. This figure 


,-acludes the 518 graduands 


sented by the Faculty of 
~.aduate Studies and Research, the 
largest total in its history. 

Convocation exercises begin at 
2 p.m. each day in the Jubilee 
Auditorium. 

Today (17 November), President 
Myer Horowitz gives the Report to 
Convocation and honorary degree 
recipient June Callwood, a 
nationally recognized humanitarian 
and journalist, presents the 
Convocation Address. Students 
from Dental Hygiene, Dentistry, 
Graduate Studies and Research, 
Law, Medicine, Medical Laboratory 
Science, Nursing, Pharmacy and 


Pharmaceutical Sciences, 
Rehabilitation Medicine, and 
Nursing will receive their degrees. 

Chancellor Tevie Miller will 
present the Report to Convocation 
on 19 November and Tara Ali Baig 
will deliver the Convocation 
Address. Mrs. Baig will be 
awarded an honorary degree for 
her work on behalf of children and 
women, particularly those living in 
India. 

An honorary degree will be 
given posthumously to J. Gordin 
Kaplan, the University of Alberta’s 
first Vice-President (Research). A 
member of the Kaplan family will 
accept the degree. Students from 
the Faculties of Arts, Agriculture 
and Forestry, Business, Education, 
Engineering, Faculté Saint-Jean, 
Home Economics and Physical 
Education and Recreation will 
convocate. 


Tara Ali Baig 


‘The Withering of the Bloom: Lament for 
the University’ Subject of CITL-Sponsored Lecture 


Allan Bloom’s bestselling book, The 
Closing of the American Mind, was 
the spark that ignited discussion at 
the CITL lecture “The Withering of 
‘loom: Lament for the 
w—versity,” delivered by Bruce 
Miller (Religious Studies) on 
10 November. 

To an audience of more than 60, 
Miller summarized and criticized 
the “provocative” tome he sees as 
“99 percent lamentation and one 
percent hope,” analyzing the crisis 
of liberal education in today’s 
universities. 

In the book’s last section, Miller 
said, Bloom describes universities 
as “chaos . . . a bewildering 
variety of departments and 
courses, with no distinct visage 

. .no agreement about what a 
student should be studying.” He 
quoted Bloom: “Students must 
navigate among a collection of 
carnival barkers, each trying to lure 
him into a particular side show.” 
The book argues that bewildered 
students opt for a career, choosing 
a technical education, not a liberal 
one, and take electives only for 
entertainment, Miller reported. 

“Bloom thinks the crisis is . . . 
that we are faced with students 
who are uncivilized .. . with no 
int-lectual tastes, obsessed with 
gl 3 on with careers before they 
dea: with life’s big questions .. . 
and the university, instead of 
providing an alternative vision .. . 


simply succumbs and caters to 
them,” continued Miller. 

According to Bloom, Miller said, 
when “the religion of Socrates” 
prevailed, students pursued truth 
using reason on the basis of 
common standards from nature, 
and admired tradition, but today, 
students are committed above all to 
freedom and equality. 

Bloom blames the enlightenment 
critique of tradition, Miller 
explained, adding that Bloom 
believes we’ve been “infected by 
historicism and relativism” and that 
“diversity and pluralism have 
become lazy indifference,” a 
nihilism, American-style. Bloom 
laments that when philosophy 
became politicized, the Socratic 
contemplative ideal was eclipsed, 
and reason became defined too 
much in terms of action and 
technology, so universities 
emphasize technological skills and 
knowledge. 

Miller said Bloom dismisses 
current attempts to deal with this 
crisis: students don’t take required 
introductory courses seriously; 
composite, interdisciplinary courses 
are often trendy and 
unsubstantive. As for the Great 
Books approach, the natural 
sciences are not interested in them, 
social sciences reject them, and 
humanities “mummify” them 
instead of treating them as living 
classics that deal with life’s “Big 


Questions.” 

Bloom’s hope is “that the 
Socratic dialogue will survive.” He 
calls for communities of dialogue 
so universities won’t lose sight of 
those questions. 

Miller admitted he doesn’t share 
Bloom’s view of reason, “I think 
the tradition beginning with 
Socrates needs to be re-thought.” 
He believes that part of the 
solution may lie in “bringing the 
two religions of reason and 
revelation together again.” 

He also disagreed with Bloom’s 
view of pluralism, and sees 
competing visions as enriching. 
However, he agrees with the need 
for communities of dialogue to turn 
the lamentation and hope into 
communities of resistance. “The 
view of reason as technological 
instrumental rationality wins out 

. . unless we continue to form 
countervailing communities of 
dialogue which can discuss our 
different alternative visions of the 
university and reason.” Otherwise, 
he fears, “it’s just say a prayer for 
the university and its demise.” 

In the lively ensuing discussion, 
questions were raised concerning 
the linkage of government funding 
and university goals, roles of the 
natural sciences in dealing with the 
crisis of liberal education and 
opportunities for students and 
faculty to change the direction of 
the university. 


+} 


June Callwood 


J. Gordin Kaplan 


Faculty of Business 
Basks in Perfection 


The Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council Committee for 
Administrative Sciences recently 
announced the grant awards for 
the March 1988 adjudication. In the 
Administrative Studies area, of 101 
applications submitted, 34 were 
approved for a 33.6 percent success 
rate. All seven of the applications 
made by researchers in the Faculty 
of Business were approved. 

The committee considered 55 
applications in total from the 
University of Alberta, 24 of which 
were accepted. 

Acting Dean Lorne Leitch 
presented this information at a 
recent meeting of the Business 
Advisory Council, and Chairman 
A.F. (Chip) Collins was directed by 
the members to extend 
congratulations to the successful 
grant recipients on behalf of 
Council. In his remarks, Professor 
Leitch stated that the Faculty of 
Business has long enjoyed the 
reputation of providing excellent 
instruction to its students, and is 
now providing the same kind of 
leadership in research. 
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UN Officials Coming to Campus 
for Two Days of Discussion 


On 21 and 22 November, the 
International Centre will be hosting 
six senior officials from 

UN organizations. 

Eva Jespersen (Denmark), from 
the policy division of UNICEF, is 
co-author of Adjustment with a 
Human Face. Festus Osunsade 
(Nigeria) is an adviser with the 
External Relations Department of 
the International Monetary Fund. 
Vera Gathright is director in 
Washington for the North 
American Liaison Office of the 
International Fund for Agricultural 
Development. And Michael McCoy 
is the senior program officer of the 
UN Non-Governmental Liaison 
Service. 

On campus, a two-day forum on 
sustainable development will 
enable University and community 
groups to interact with these 
officials. “We have an incredible 
resource in these people,” stresses 
Helen Berrett, of the International 
Centre. “They have extensive 
practical experience and expert 
knowledge.” Jan Gelfand, Program 
Officer at the Centre, adds, “This is 
an exceptional opportunity. These 
are the people making the 
decisions about lending strategy for 
the world’s largest agencies. 
They’re not going to come here 
often.” 


Public events scheduled for 
Monday, 21 November, include a 
Women’s Studies Program lecture 
by Eva Jespersen on Women in 
Development, 12 to 1 p.m., 

5-20 Humanities Centre; an 
International Relations and 
Strategic Studies forum on Debt 
Restructuring and Foreign Aid, 
with Festus Osunsade and 
Jespersen, 3 to 5 p.m., TBW-1 Tory 
Building; a Department of 
Educational Foundations and Club 
IDC (Issues in Developing 
Countries) debate, 
Non-Governmental Organizations 
and the International System, 
between Michael McCoy and M. 
Kazim Bacchus, Chair, Educational 
Foundations, 3:30 to 5:30 p.m., 
5-180 Education North. 

Tuesday, 22 November, the 
International Centre will host a 
public debate, Sustainable 
Development, the IMF and World 
Bank: Help or Hindrance 
(moderator: Brian Evans, Associate 
Vice-President, (International 
Affairs)). Speakers will include 
Messrs. Osunsade and McCoy, 
challenged by Fedoun 
Ahmadi-Esfahani, associate 
professor, Rural Economy, and 
Chaldeans Mensah, PhD candidate, 
Political Science, 7 to 9 p.m., 

327 Earth Sciences Building. 


Leading Expert on Pig Nutrition 
to Deliver O’Donoghue Lecture 


Kelvin McCracken from Northern 
Ireland’s department of agriculture 
and a leading expert in pig 
nutrition, will deliver the J.G. 
O’Donoghue Memorial Lecture, 
Wednesday, 23 November, 3 p.m., 
in L-1 Humanities Centre. 

In his talk on “Early 
Weaning—Challenge to Pig and 
Producer”, Dr. McCracken will 
draw on his outstanding research 
on the development of digestive 
function and nutrition-disease 
interactions in the weaned pig. 

The nutrition of the 
early-weaned pig and the 
energy-protein metabolism of 
growing pigs are Dr. McCracken’s 
major interests. After graduating 
with a double honors degree in 
agricultural chemistry from 
Queen’s University, Belfast, he 
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spent three years at Cambridge 
studying protein-energy 
relationships in growing rats as a 
model for kwashiorkor, a disease 
resulting from protein deficiency in 
infancy or early childhood. More 
recently, his research has been into 
intestinal problems that occur after 
weaning, and their relationship to 
diet and environment. 

As well as being a member of the 
department of agriculture, 
Northern Ireland, Dr. McCracken is 
also a Senior Lecturer in the 
Faculty of Agriculture and Food 
Science at his alma mater. 

The Memorial Lecture series was 
established in honor of J.G. 
O'Donoghue, who for seventeen 
years (1948 to 1965) contributed to 
the education of agriculture 
students in Alberta.1 


Rabinovitch Packs Solid Punch 
in Fight Against Diabetes 


The Muttart Diabetes Research and 
Training Centre welcomes 
Alexander Rabinovitch as its new 
Co-Director. 

Dr. Rabinovitch, an 
internationally known physician 
and scientist in the fields of 
diabetes and immunology, joins 
the University of Alberta with joint 
professorial appointments in the 
Departments of Medicine and 
Immunology and as an Alberta 
Heritage Foundation for Medical 
Research Medical Scientist. He was 
formerly Professor of Medicine at 
the University of Miami School of 
Medicine. 

Dr. Rabinovitch received his 
medical training at McGill 
University and was a Centennial 
Fellow of the Canadian Medical 
Research Council at the Institute of 
Clinical Biochemistry in Geneva 
from 1972 to 1975. He continued to 
work at the University of Geneva 
as a research associate until 1977 
when he accepted a position at the 
University of Miami. 

His scientific endeavors in recent 
years have been primarily aimed at 
characterizing the 
immunopathogenesis of type 1 
insulin-dependent diabetes mellitus 
(IDDM). His studies are designed 
to test the hypothesis that cellular 
and/or humoral immune 
mechanisms play a role in the 
pathogenesis of IDDM. He has 
developed and perfected a variety 
of assays to measure and monitor 
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immunological reactions to 
pancreatic islet cells in vitro. In 
turn, these assays have been 
applied to animal models of IDDM 
and human subjects with the 
disease. 

“I foresee research in diabetes 
being strengthened by a more 
complete assimilation of the 
conceptual and technical advances 
that have revolutionized 
approaches to biomedical research 
during the past decade,” Dr. 
Rabinovitch says. 

The Muttart DRTC was 
established in 1981 with an 
endowment from the Gladys and 
Merrill Muttart Foundation to bring 
together an interdisciplinary team 
of clinical and basic scientists for 
coordinated research into the 
cause, treatment, cure and 
prevention of diabetes mellitus. 

George D. Molnar, Director since 
the Centre’s inception, will 
continue as Co-Director with Dr. 
Rabinovitch. 


Rifkin 
continued from page two 

and to increasing fertility through 
preventive health practices. 

Rifkin distiguished between an 
old generation of scholars who 
“learn by dividing, dissecting, 
isolating, reducing,” and a new 
generation of scholars who seek 
empathy with the environment. 
“We do that in order to participate 
rather than isolate. We develop 
security by community, rather than 
by subjugation. Our first priority is 
to connect, join, and develop 
contextual awareness.” 

According to Rifkin, the 
university has a responsibility to 
develop new approaches to science 
and technology. “Every scientist 
here knows that it’s easier to splice 
a gene than it is to understand all 
the relationships in one biotic pond 
of water. What we need to do now 
is develop a post-modern science 
based on a sophisticated 
intellectual challenge, the challenge 
of connection, relationship, 
context.” 


i 
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Teaching Undergoes Comprehensive Review 


Chris Knapper has spent a 
considerable amount of time 
studying teaching and learning at 
the University of Alberta. The end 
result of his research is the report 
“Teaching Effectiveness at the 


--YJniversity of Alberta: Practices, 


‘titudes, Plans.” 

Director of Teaching Resources 
and Continuing Education at the 
University of Waterloo and the 
person rated as the master explorer 
of teaching in this country, Dr. 
Knapper believes that universities 
face a series of important 
challenges that may call into 
question the effectiveness of many 
traditional teaching practices. 

“If we are to produce students 
capable of solving increasingly 
complex and novel problems,” he 
states in the report, “then faculty 
must understand how learning 
takes place and modify teaching 
approaches accordingly.” 

His report suggests a number of 
ways in which this might be 
accomplished. For example, Dr. 
Knapper contends that “teaching is 
so vital for the future of the 
university that it must be 
recognized and rewarded directly.” 

Dr. Knapper’s report emanates 
from a questionnaire to a 


From budgets to birthday cakes, 
it’s all in a day’s work for 

Pat Brunel, administrative 
assistant, Department of 
Philosophy. Born in Barbados, 
Brunel lived in England (as a 
secretary at Vickers Ltd., she 
coordinated the myriad details for 
ship launchings) before emigrating 
to Edmonton, and joining the 
University staff 25 years ago. She 
moved from the Registrar's office 
to Philosophy in 1964. 

Her job has changed drastically 
over the years. At first, as the only 
secretary, she handled all the office 
work for the 11 academic staff and 
a handful of graduate students. 

But within three or four years, 
the Philosophy Department grew 
very large very quickly. “Enrolment 
was just mushrooming. The 
Education Faculty required 
everyone to take one philosophy 
course and we had a huge 
registration, 30 sections of one 
course.” Academic staff numbered 
26 and Brunel’s role became 
administrative as two secretaries 

‘e added to assist with increased 
~erical work. 

These were also years of turmoil, 
with student demonstrations and 


representative sample of faculty, 
another to Department Chairs, and 
interviews with Deans of 
deparmentalized Faculties. 

What about the general climate 
at the University of Alberta with 
regard to the improvement of 
teaching? Dr. Knapper found 
“srounds for cautious optimism.” 
Only 20 percent believed the 
climate to be less favorable than it 
was three years ago, compared to 
28 percent who thought it was 
somewhat more favorable, 9 
percent much more favorable, and 
37 percent who detected no 
difference. (The remaining 
6 percent were not at the 
University of Alberta in 1985.) 

Dr. Knapper sees an expanded 
role for the Committee for the 
Improvement of Teaching and 
Learning (CITL). Rather than trying 
to provide all the needed expertise 
itself, CITL could operate as an 
information clearing house and put 
departments and individual faculty 
in touch with the right resources, 
both on and off campus. 

While he expresses admiration 
for CITL’s achievements, 

Dr. Knapper says that it induces 
complacency by, in effect, 
assuming responsibility for 


‘“rofile: Pat Brunel, Philosophy 


academic unrest. “Very unhappy 
times,” remembers Brunel. Yet, 
both then and now she has been 
acclaimed as an “oasis of sanity” in 
the department while others 
around become upset or panicky. 
“Tam calm by nature,” Brunel 
admits, adding “my insides can be 
really quaking and I’m very 
concerned about how something 
will be resolved, but I know there’s 
an answer somewhere .. . I can 
find it because I have a network 
from being around for such a long 
time.” 

So while she handles the 


teaching and learning improvement 
from academic staff and 
departments, “where it truly 
belongs.” 

Departments and Faculties, 

Dr. Knapper suggests, could do 
much more to foster discussion of 
pedagogical issues. “How often,” 
he asks, “are teaching and learning 
methods the focus of a 
presentation in a department 
seminar series? How common is it 
for academic job applicants to be 
asked about their teaching 
philosophy and goals, the types of 
instructional approaches they 
would use, the way they would 
approach student assessment and 
grading?” 

Chris Knapper will be here from 
18 to 23 November. On 
22 November at 3:30 p.m., a panel 
discussion on teaching will unfold 
in 504 Stollery Centre. Panelists are 
Henry Kreisel, University 
Professor, Comparative Literature; 
Martha Piper, Dean, Faculty of 
Rehabilitation Medicine; and 
Dr. Knapper; J. Peter Meekison, 
Vice-President (Academic), will act 
as moderator. 

A wine and cheese reception to 
honor John Kuspira (Genetics), a 
1988 3M Teaching Fellow, will 
follow the panel discussion. 


administrative routine of budgets 
and timetabling, staff and students 
count on her to be a 
problem-solver for the people 
around her. That’s what she both 
loves best and finds most difficult 
about her job. Basics like “at the 
beginning of term, making sure 
incoming students have a cheque 
waiting for them because they 
always come broke,” or 
not-so-basics, like going out to the 
airport to meet new foreign 
graduate students, helping them 
get library cards, even baking a 
cake when she knows it’s 


Pat Brunel: the department's reliable problem-solver. 


FOCUS Goes 
National 


FOCUS was initiated two years ago 
by Jennifer Yip Choy, Director of 
CaPS (Career and Placement 
Services). Its intent is to provide 
students with more information 
about options open to them when 
they have completed their degree. 
The Counselling Foundation of 
Canada supported the concept of 
FOCUS by donating $60,000. 
Through this and other endeavors, 
CaPS feels that students are 
becoming more informed about the 
current labor situation and less 
discouraged in their job search. 
FOCUS on Physical Education and 
Recreation, the first in the series, 
was published in the summer of 
1987 and was followed by FOCUS 
on Law in October of 1988. Reaction 
to these publications was excellent, 
particularly so because there is 
currently no other information like 
this available in Canada. The 
positive reaction to the series 
encouraged CaPS to investigate the 
possibility of creating a national 
version of FOCUS and marketing 
the publication across Canada. 
FOCUS on Engineering marks the 
first in the national series of 
publications on career planning 
and job search techniques. It 
provides the reader with 
information on the job search, the 
engineering community, areas of 
practice in the engineering field 
and selected corporations across 
the country. The publication also 
describes the role of the engineer 
in today’s society and emphasizes 
the different and exciting career 
paths open to engineering 
students. In addition, the FOCUS 
on Engineering Mini Job Search 
Manual outlines how students can 
conduct a successful engineering 
job search. It is hoped that this 
information will assist graduates as 
they embark on their careers as 
professional engineers. 


someone's birthday. “One of our 
grad students told me that in China 
they would call me the ‘big sister’ 
in the department,” Brunel laughs. 

A woman of eclectic interests (a 
founding member of NASA, Brunel 
is currently vice-president and was 
a member of the NASA negotiating 
team for the recent contract), she 
loves music (“anything at all, 
classical, jazz, Brahms and Ella 
Fitzgerald”) travel, and stamp 
collecting. 

Her special skills? While she may 
be shy, she’s not one to shy away 
from challenges. And, she 
concludes, “I suppose because I’ve 
been an immigrant twice, I have a 
feeling for how lost people can be. 
I can put myself in their place.” 
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SSS a a SE 
Rosser, Agostinis, Bugeja Acquire Medical Training and More 


Each year the Faculty of Medicine 
awards the Moshier Gold Medal to 
the most outstanding graduating 
medical student. Stuart Rosser, 
Class of ‘88 recipient, has been an 
exceptional student ever since he 
entered University. He has 
received the University of Alberta 
undergraduate prize, the Louise 
McKinney Scholarship (twice), the 
A.J. Pauly Bursary in Medicine and 
the A.E. Bowie Scholarship in 


Stuart Rosser 


Medicine. Mr. Rosser is doing his 
internship in Ontario. 

The Faculty also presents the 
John Honor Award to one or more 
students who have shown qualities 
of leadership, character and 
scholarship which serve notice that 
they will distinguish themselves 
during their medical careers. 
Robert Agostinis and Francis Xavier 
Bugeja both showed considerable 
leadership during their 


Robert Agostinis 


Selection Committee for Dean: 
Faculty of Medicine 


An Advisory Selection Committee has begun its search for a Dean 
of the Faculty of Medicine. The appointment will take effect 1 July 
1989 or as soon as possible thereafter. Suggestions of possible 

candidates and assessments of the leadership needs of the Faculty 


are invited. 


Since the incumbent Dean, Dr. Douglas R. Wilson, is a candidate 
for the position, the committee is also required to conduct a 
review of his administrative performance. Comments are invited 


with this stated purpose in mind. 


Nominations or applications for the position, accompanied in the 
latter case by a detailed résumé of qualifications and experience, 
and the names of three referees, should be submitted by 

16 December 1988 to: Dr. J. Peter Meekison, Vice-President 
(Academic), Third Floor, University Hall, University of Alberta, 


Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2J9. 
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Frank Bugeja 


undergraduate years. Mr. Agostinis 
was instrumental in establishing 
‘Shinerama’—an annual campaign 
which raises funds for research into 
cycstic fibrosis—at the University of 
Alberta. He was also active in the 
production of the medical student 
handbook (now a joint 
student/Faculty publication) “The 
Survivor” and he helped organize 
the student contribution to the 
Faculty’s 75th anniversary open 
house. Mr. Agostinis is now 
interning in Calgary. 

Frank Bugeja’s activities were 
more apparent at the national level 
when he became president of the 
Canadian Federation of Medical 
Students. (His service as an officer 
of the U of A’s Medical Students 
Association doubtless contributed 
to his election to this influential 
position.) 

Mr. Bugeja is currently studying 
family medicine in British 
Columbia. 


Did you 


know. oe 


$150 helps the Boysdale 
Camp Foundation to send a 
kid to camp for a week 
... a kid who otherwise 
would be on the streets. 


Please give generously to the 
United Way Campaign. 
The ONECAUSE That 

Helps So Many. 


Currents 


EBLLE 


Capital Equipment Purchases 


A program has been developed to 
provide the carry-over of unspent capital 
equipment funds into the next budget 
year. This carry-over will be limited to 
the lesser of fifteen percent of the 
departmental capital equipment budget 
or $50,000. Where the balance of 
unexpended funds is sufficient, 
commitments incurred by purchase 
orders placed before 31 December will 
be allocated a carry-over equivalent to 
the amount of the commitment. 

Where the balance of your unexpected 
and/or uncommitted capital equipment 
budget is presently in excess of the 
foregoing limits, you are urged to place 
purchase orders for your further needs now 
to help ensure that delivery is effected 
before 31 March 1989. The program will 
not provide a carry-over in relation to 
commitments by purchase orders placed 
later than 31 December other than in 
instances where a well-documented 
justification of circumstances merits 
exception. Application for exemption 
should be submitted to the attention of 
D. Grover, Office of the Comptroller. 
Final approval on capital equipment 
carry-overs remains with the Associate 
Vice-President (Facilities), J.B. McQuitty. 

Unexpended funds in excess of the 
limiting factors will lapse into a Capital 
Equipment Contingency Account. 


Square Dance Night 


A square dance night will be hosted by 
the International Centre and the HUB 
Community Association on 19 
November (7:30 to 10:30 p.m., HUB 
Community Centre). 

Cost: HUB Residents, $2; non-HUB 
residents, $3. 


University Women’s Club 


The University Women’s Club will hold 
its monthly general meeting 
21 November at 7:30 p.m. in the Faculty 
Club. Gurston Dacks (Political Science) 
will speak on “Visions of Northern 
Politics: Update on Aboriginal Claims 
and Provincial Status for the North.” 
Further information from Susan 
Macara, 453-2214, or Ruth Cavanagh, 
484-8884 or 483-8219. 


Subjects Sought for Study 


Subjects with a reasonable level of 
training in singing are required for a 
study on the effect of the menstrual 
cycle on the female voice. Subjects will 
be paid $125 for their participation in the 
study and will be seen for six 30-min~* 
sessions. 

Contact Dr. Frank B. Wilson (Speec. 
Pathology and Audiology), 432-5990. 


Instructor-Designed Questionnaire System 
Flourishes on Campus 


Teachers learn about their classroom 
effectiveness both from what their 
students do and from what they say. 
Student performance is, of course, the 
timate measure of teaching .... 
ts and examinations, however, do 
rot usually tell the whole story of a 
teacher’s effectiveness. Students learn 
more in college classrooms than most 
examinations reveal. In addition to 
paying attention to what students can 
do, therefore, good teachers also listen 
to what students say. They are 
sensitive to student reactions to a 
course of study. 
Systematically measured student 
opinion is more informative than casual 
student report. With a formal rating 
form, a teacher can collect a great deal 
of independent information about a 
range of instructional outcomes. 
The traditional approach (using a 
standard, inflexible instrument) falls 
short in two important respects. First, 
teachers generally collect information 
on rating forms that are unsuited to 
their individual courses .... The 
items often seem irrelevant and 
artificial to teachers who use them. It is 
unrealistic to expect much involvement 
when teachers are rated on forms 
created by someone else for someone 
else’s purposes. 
A second problem arises when teachers 
try to interpret and use rating results. 
4ers sometimes cannot tell whether 
ratings are good or bad. They do 
not know about ratings received in 
classes similar to their, and they do not 
know by what other standards they can 
locate strengths and weaknesses in their 
teaching. 

The foregoing statements lead to 
an announcement by James A. 
Kulik, associate director of the 
Centre for Research on Learning 
and Teaching, University of 
Michigan, in Memo to the Faculty 
No. 58, October 1976, concerning 
the development of the 
Instructor-Designed Questionnaire 
(IDQ) system at the University of 
Michigan. UM's IDQ system was 


acquired and adapted for use at the 
University of Alberta in 1985. The 
system has been designed to 
address the two indicated problems 
by allowing convenient generation 
of individualized, machine-readable 
questionaires in a manner which 
allows the collected data to be 
reliably read and accumulated in 
the system’s data base. Having 
linked the response data back to 
the class identification data 
provided when the questionnaires 
were requisitioned, it is then 
possible to generate reports which 
are also appropriately 
individualized. 

In addition to displaying 
frequencies of responses to each 
question asked, the tailored reports 
include reference data which allow 
comparisons with selected peer 
groups. Beginning with the fall 
term, 1987, it is possible to request 
that the comparisons be based on 
colleagues from the instructor's 
Faculty or department. In addition, 
the comparisons may be restricted 
to those having similar class sizes 
or to classes at the same level of 
instruction. Further information 
about options available for 
identification of reference groups 
for comparative ratings may be 
obtained from Lori Cruthers or Dan 
Precht, University Computing 
Systems (432-2462). 

Catalogs describing the IDQ 
system and itemizing the available 
questions were mailed to everyone 
on the Committee for the 


Improvement of Teaching and 


Learning’s (CITL) mailing list in 
September 1987. New staff or those 
who have misplaced their copy 
may obtain one by contacting Ms. 
Cruthers. In addition to the 
programming and 
computer-processing aspects of the 
IDQ system which are provided by 
University Computing Systems, 
CITL supports the application of 
this facility for the benefit of the 


Leading Soviet Academician Guest of 
Theoretical Physics Institute 


Nikolai Nikolaevich Bogoliubov, a 
Soviet mathematical physicist, is 
the guest of the Theoretical Physics 
Institute. 

Academician Bogoliubov has 
contributed extensively to the 
deyelopment of techniques and 
( ds that are used in many 
bh_..ches of mathematics, 
mechanics and physics. 

He will give a seminar on 17 


November at 12:30 p.m. at the 
Applied Mathematics Institute, 
Central Academic Building, and a 
lecture on statistical mechanics, in 
particular superconductivity, 
superfluidity and quasiaverages. 
(22 November, 12:30 p.m., 631 
Avadh Bhati Physics Laboratory). 

Bogoliubov, who began to make 
a name for himself at the age of 14, 
is regarded as one of the brightest 
stars in science.[] 


instructor in the classroom. Queries 
concerning the application of the 
system such as those related to 
selection of questions in the design 
of a questionnaire or to usage of 
the resultant reports may be 
directed to Bente Roed Cochran, 
CITL Coordinator, 432-2826. 

There are three different IDQ 
catalogs available for use at the 
University of Alberta. 

@ The CITL catalog is to be used 
for evaluation of instruction in 
courses normally leading to a 
degree. 

@ The EXTN catalog is provided for 
use in the Faculty of Extension. 

@ The MISC catalog is available for 
miscellaneous situations such as 
the evaluation of workshops. 

Distinction among the three 
exists mainly to facilitate 
identification of appropriate peer 
groups for the comparative data. 
Your cooperation is requested to 
communicate to the Computing 
Systems staff which catalog, i.e., 
question bank, should be used for 
processing of your IDQ 
questionnaires. 

Usage of the Instructor-Designed 
Questionnaire system has been 
expanding rapidly at the University 
of Alberta since its introduction in 
1985. In the first year of operation, 
22,126 IDQ questionaires from 687 
classes were processed. During the 
1986-87 academic year, the 
numbers grew to 28,700 
questionaires from 953 classes. Last 
year, the IDQ system was 
employed in 1,916 classes yielding 
a total of 51,113 completed 
questionaires. It is currently being 
used by 45 departments and 14 
Faculties for the evaluation of 
instruction in degree-related 
courses. 

In view of the popularity of the 
IDQ system and the anticipated 
increase in usage that has already 
been communicated from two 
Faculties, it is important to alert 
faculty and staff to the need to 
allow adequate time for the 
printing of the questionaires. While 
published guidelines suggest that 
University Computing Systems 
should be allowed two weeks to 
generate, print, and deliver the 
questionaires, much quicker 
turn-around times have often 
occurred in the past. Repetition of 
such favorable experiences should 
not be expected during the peak 
periods leading up to the 
conclusion of the major (fall and 
winter) academic terms. 


Soviet Speakers 
Provide Insight 
on Glasnost in 
Ukraine 


Two Ukrainian scholars from Kiev, 
one a linguist, the other a literary 
historian, stated during a visit to the 
Department of Slavic and East 
European Studies that steady 
progress was being made in Ukraine 
on the so-called “nationality 
question,” but acknowledged that 
inertia and outright opposition are 
slowing reforms in the second 
largest republic of the Soviet Union. 

Zinovia Franko and Fedir 
Pohrebennyk noted that the most 
pressing issues for Ukrainians at 
present are their language, culture 
and environment. They pointed to 
intense lobbying by writers and 
citizens for the restoration of the 
Ukrainian language in all spheres of 
life. 

Characterizing the Stalin and 
Brezhnev eras as periods when 
Ukranian culture and language were 
virtually completely displaced by 
Russian in education, the media, 
social and public life, and when 
even the mildest forms of concern 
for the native culture were dubbed 
“nationalism,” the scholars 
recounted a broad range of actions 
and demands being put forward to 
restore Ukranian to the preeminence 
it enjoyed during the 1920s. 

The visitors said that public 
pressure and frank media 
discussions have produced limited 
results. Many formerly censored 
works are being published; some 
elementary schools have switched 
from Russian to Ukrainian as the 
language of instruction; Kiev and 
Lviv Universities are apparently 
implementing lectures in Ukrainian. 
Lobbying to make Ukrainian the 
official, constitutionally sanctioned 
language of the republic has, 
however, failed so far. 

Dr. Franko admitted that much 
remains to be done. She noted that 
there were two forces at work in 
Ukraine: one emanating from 
“above,” the other from “below.” 
The two do not always travel 
parallel paths, and sometimes find 
themselves on a collision course. 
Demands put forth by the most 
nationally active groups in Ukraine, 
for example, the Writers’ Union, are 
frequently handled by government 
and party institutions in a manner 
reminiscent of the period of 
“stagnation,” Dr. Franko said. 

Despite betraying frustration at 
the slowness of the changes taking 
place in Ukraine, both guests 
expressed confidence in the 
eventual triumph of the current 
processes.1] 
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Ethical Judgments 


Continued from page two 

harm inflicted on an individual in 
the course of research (especially if 
that person is believed not to be 
able to feel pain), and that certain 
risks are more acceptable for the 
terminally ill. 

Mr. Justice Marshall discussed 
procedural fairness in regard to the 
question of whether it is 
permissible to do beneficial 
research on people who are 
incompetent to give informed 
consent, such as the mentally 
retarded or victims of advanced 
Alzheimer’s disease. Marshall 
pointed out that the Nuremberg 
Code would say no to that 
question, as would current 
Canadian law, but he went on to 
suggest that there would be 
justification for using such subjects 
if the research protocol is carefully 
reviewed by an ethics review 
board, if there is proxy consent by 
someone acting on behalf of the 
incompetent subject, and if the 
procedure poses minimal risk to 
the subject. 

However, Marshall responded 
differently to what he called “the 
hardest case,” i.e., research of 
great potential benefit to 
humankind but which would 
involve harm to the subject. “Who 
in good conscience could make 
such a decision? Who could assess 
the quality of life to be put at risk? 
What would be the standard of 
proof? ...1 would suggest that 
society will find that research 
subjecting citizens to real risk, 
invasive risk, will have to have 
informed consent. I cannot 
conceive of a case where changing 
this would be justified under the 
current social order, even for 
enormous public benefit.” 


Research Ethics Boards 


Dr. Lynch looked at the major 
concerns Research Ethics Boards 
(REBs) face in their function as 
public conscience. One is the 
“right-to-risk” dilemma, regarding 
innovative therapy. For example, 
should patients be denied an 
effective treatment until clinical 
trials are completed? Or, how are 
physicians to develop innovative 
therapies when the safety of the 
individual cannot be ensured? 

A second issue commonly facing 
REBs is the “non-consent vs. 
need-to-know” dilemma, which 
balances the need for scientific 
knowledge against the importance 
of informed consent. Such a 
question arises not only in the case 
of incompetent subjects, but also 
when subjects are deliberately 
deceived because their knowledge 
would contaminate the data being 
gathered, as in much social science 
research. 
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CANADIAN 


WESTER 


DRIUNIT 


FOR 


SPACE PROGRAM 


CANADA 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
JANUARY 12 and 13, 1989 


At this 1% day workshop: 

¢ Learn that your interests and capabiities 
really do fit the needs of the space industry. 
Meet one-on-one with senior managers 


Sponsored by: 


from established Canadian space industry 


organizations such as SPAR, SED, MDA. NRC 
Discover routes to contracts and financia! 


assistance. 


Learn how to get started in this multi 
milion dollar growing world industry 


Direct enquiries to: 
* Linda Graham 
Alberta Research Council 
¢ Rick Brommeland 
Technology Brokers. Inc 


* Alberta Technology, Research and 
Telecommunications 
e Alberta Research Council 


{403} 297.2600 
(Calgary) 

(403) 428-0956 
(Edmonton) 


PLAN TO ATTEND 


A third concern pertains to 
research ethics in general. REBs in 
this country follow guidelines set 
forth in 1987 by the Medical 
Research Council of Canada, rather 
than being governed by explicit 
regulations. This leaves room for 
widely divergent interpretations 
and inconsistency among local and 
even national boundaries. While 
advocating greater uniformity of 
standards, Lynch emphasized that 
she does not advocate a 
governmental or centralized 
authority. Rather, “localized 
autonomy somehow needs to be 
strengthened with networking, 
with wider connections between us 
so we begin to understand our 
differences and our 
commonalities.” 


In response to a question as to 
whether ethical judgments should 
be the province of the research 
community, of the professional 
ethicists, or of the public, all three 
panelists recommended that the 
responsibility be shared through 
informed dialogue among those 
three sectors. Bartholome endorsed 
grassroots groups who believe 
“bioethics is much too important to 
be left to the bioethicists,” and 
raised the question of who should 
decide how social resources should 
be spent. “The idea that the only 
input you need on that question is 
from the scientific, or the medical 
or health community, or from the 
professional ethicists either, is to 
belittle the notion of what 
democracy is supposed to be.” 


While the questions considered 
by this panel differed from those 
addressed in Jeremy Rifkin’s 
keynote speech on Tuesday 
evening, the protection of the 
public good and the importance of 
public involvement were raised in 
both sessions. When questioned 
about a parallel, Bartholome 
defended Rifkin’s nay-saying role, 
citing the power of voluntary 
associations in a democracy. “You 
get to hear and see things that you 
wouldn’t otherwise hear and see. 
You're forced to deal with things 
that remain hidden because you 
don’t want to have to deal with. 
them. It’s not that I agree wi 
him, but I agree that we neea* 
him.” 


Can Beekeepers Help Honeybees Survive the Winter? 


Treat a hive as a chicken, say the 
experts. 


A researcher at the University of 
Alberta whose usual interest is 
cattle is finding out how to keep 
oneybees alive and healthy during 
C subzero winters. 

«ilthough overwintering bees 
isn’t a new idea, results have been 
variable and there are no reliable 
guidelines for consistent success. In 
any case, for many years it’s been 
cheaper to import “package bees” 
from the U.S. to restart hives in the 
spring. 

That changed in September last 
year when a disease in bees in 
some eastern U.S. hives caused 
Canadian agricultural authorities to 
ban the import of U.S. bees. 

Now Canadian honey producers 
must go as far afield as New 
Zealand, Australia or Hawaii for 
sources to restock their hives. 
That’s an expensive process, and 
with this shift in economics, 
interest in overwintering has come 
back. 

Because bees are insects, 
beekeepers first asked 
entomologists for advice. But 


although a single bee reacts to the 
temperature of its environment like 
an insect (its body gets hotter or 
colder as the air gets warmer or 
cooler), a colony of bees reacts 
differently. It becomes a 
superorganism that maintains a 
constant temperature. 

“In effect, a swarm of bees 
becomes an animal,” says 
researcher Bruce Young, 
mammalian physiologist and expert 
on the effects of cold on livestock. 

“Keeping a swarm in a hive over 
winter is like keeping an animal in 
a box,” he explains. 

Beekeepers had been wrapping 
hives in fibreglass and plastic 
sheets for insulation, or stacking 
thousands of them in a shed for 
shelter throughout the winter. 

“Tt wasn’t until we looked at the 
hive from the point of view of an 
animal in a box that we realized 
wrapping it in plastic sheet is no 
different from putting an animal in 
a plastic bag—some may suffocate. 

“And when you put thousands 
of hives in a shed, what you've got 
is not a warehouse full of 
inanimate objects but a barn with 
thousands of animals needing 


Activities 


Hot from the University of Alberta Press is The Social 
Impact of the Chernobyl Disaster by David Marples 
(Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies). The book 
examines the events of the two years following the 
April 1986 explosion at Chernobyl, based on the 
author's personal discussions with Soviet scientists, 
scholars, politicans and media . . .M.A. Jaworski 
(Pediatrics and a member of the Muttart Diabetes Research and 
Training Centre) has been named a councillor of the Canadian 
Diabetes Association (Clinical and Scientific Section) . . .Einer 
Boberg (Speech Pathology and Audiology) presented a 
three-hour lecture demonstration of the Comprehensive 
Stuttering Program developed at the University of Alberta to the 
annual meeting of the Ontario Speech Language Association 
meeting in Toronto (21 October) . . .The Department of 
Occupational Therapy today (17 November) awards its first 
master’s degree. Lorian Kennedy is the recipient. The MSc in 
Occupational Therapy program began in September 1986, and at 
that time was the first MSc in the discipline in Canada 
. . .Bernard Schwartz (Elementary Education) presented a 
keynote address at the annual assembly of the Ontario Society 
for Education Through Art, in Windsor, 3 to 5 November. He 
related his research and development of curricular resources for 
art education to the major current North American curriculum 
reform movement in discipline-based school art education 
. .. H.W. Hodysh (Educational Foundations) gave a paper titled 
“Problems of Objectivity in Oral History” co-authored with R.G. 
McIntosh (Educational Administration) at a joint session of the 
History of Education Society and the American Educational 
Studies Association held in Toronto from 2 to 6 November. 


oxygen and producing gases and 
heat.” 

Young—who is working on the 
project with two agricultural 
housing engineers and an 
entomologist—advises beekeepers 
to “think you've got a chicken in 
every box.” Then use specifications 
for chicken housing—which are 
easily obtained—to calculate 
heating and ventilating 
requirements. 

Over the past four years, Young 
and his colleagues have been 
collecting fundamental 
measurements on food 
requirements, heat production, 
oxygen consumption, and carbon 


dioxide, waste gas and water vapor 
production of hives in a variety of 
situations. 

“We're still looking at things like 
the size and position of ventilation 
holes and how much insulation to 
put where,” he says. 

The goal is to provide beekeepers 
with background information so 
they can better put together a 
practical solution for themselves. 

Dr. Young’s study has some 
funding support from the Alberta 
Beekeepers’ Association.*(] 


*Reprinted from Research Report, 
published quarterly by the University’s 
Office of Public Affairs. 


Talks 


Library and 
Information Studies 


17 November, noon. Heidi Kass, “Science 
Education in Canada: Some Reflections 
on Methods for Conducting a 
Large-Scale, National Study.” 

3-01 Rutherford South. 


Soil Science 


17 November, 12:30 p.m. W.J. Page, 
“Tron-regulated Activities in Azotobacter 
vinelandii.” 2-36 Earth Sciences Building. 
24 November, 12:30 p.m. J.M. Black, MSc 
candidate, “The Erodibility of Alberta 
Soil After Seeding.” 2-36 Earth Sciences 
Building. 

1 December, 12:30 p.m. K.W. Domier, 
“Seedbed Preparation.” 2-36 Earth 
Sciences Building. 


Limnology and Fisheries 


17 November, 12:30 p.m. Waraporn 
Prompoj, “Development and 
Management of Village Fish Ponds in 
Thailand.” M-149 Biological Sciences 
Centre. 

24 November, 12:30 p.m. Jay Babin, 
“Evaluation of the Impact of Lime on 
the Water Quality of Edmonton’s Storm 
Water Retention Lakes.” 

M-149 Biological Sciences Centre. 

1 December, 12:30 p.m. Jonathan Cole, 
Institute of Ecosystem Studies, 
Millbrook, New York, “Bacterial 
Production in Freshwater.” 

M-149 Biological Sciences Centre. 


International Centre 


17 November, 12:30 p.m. Members of the 
Kung Fu Club, “Wing Chun: An 
Ancient Martial Art Form.” 

17 November, 4 p.m. Forum on 
immigration. Speaker: Treasure 
Ducharme-Carlson. 

18 November, noon. Neil Scotten will read 
two of his short stories. 

22 November, 12:30 p.m. Michael McCoy, 
senior program officer, 
Non-Governmental Liaison 
Organization, United Nations, “Building 
Bridges: Towards Better Cooperation 
Between North and South 
Non-Governmental Organizations.” 

23 November, noon. Jane Nandwa, 


graduate student from Kenya, will 
introduce the video, “With These 
Hands: How Women Feed Africa.” 

25 November, noon. Kevin Flaherty, 
Edmonton Learner Centre, “Making a 
Difference: Canadian Unions in 
Mozambique.” 

28 November, noon. P.A. Rolland, “Study 
Opportunities in the Soviet Union.” 

All events at 172 HUB International. 


Physics 

17 November, 2 p.m. W.C. Choi, “A 
Search for Neutrino Oscillations.” 
Seminar Room, Nuclear Research 
Centre. 

22 November, 12:30 p.m. N.N. 
Bogoliubov, Director, Joint Institute of 
Nuclear Research, Dubna, 
“Superconductivity, Superfluidity and 
Quasiaverages.” 631 Avadh Bhatia 
Physics Laboratory. 

23 November, 3:30 p.m. L. Vinet, 
Université de Montréal, “Berry 
Potentials: Symmetry Properties and an 
Application in Nuclear Physics.” 631 
Physics Building. 


CITL 


17 November, 3 p.m. Margaret Haughey, 
“Teaching Via Teleconferencing.” 645 
Education South. 

22 November, noon. Shirley Neuman and 
Ellie Prepas, “Graduate Supervision.” 
TBW-2 Tory Breezeway. 

23 November, 2 p.m. Earl Olsen and Len 
Young, “Electronic Publishing: Generic 
Coding — Applications, II.” TBW-2 Tory 
Breezeway. 

24 November, 2:30 p.m. William J. Close, 
St. Stephen’s College, “My Fair Lady.” 
TBW-2 Tory Breezeway. 


Science, Technology 
and Society 


17 November, 4 p.m. Glenn Griener, “The 
New Reproductive Medicine and Social 
Control.” 1-09 Business Building. 

24 November, 4 p.m. David Wilson, 
“Risky Business: Assessing Potential 
Industrial Hazards.” 1-09 Business 
Building. 

1 December, 4 p.m. William Leiss, 
Department of Communication, Simon 
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Fraser University, “Risk Communication: 
At the Intersection of Science and 
Society.” 1-09 Business Building. 


Entomology 


17 November, 4 p.m. D. Wrubleski, “Life 
Under an Aquatic Forest: The Effect of 
Submersed Macrophytes on Benthic 
Macroinvertebrate Communities.” 
TBW-1 Tory Breezeway. 

24 November, 4 p.m. M. Eymann, 
“Clumping and Spacing by Simuliid 
Larvae.” TBW-1 Tory Breezeway. 

1 December, 4 p.m. P. Albert, Department 
of Biology, Concordia University, 
Montreal, “Spruce Budworm Feeding.” 


Medicine, Science, 
and Arts 


17 November, 4 p.m. Adolf Griinbaum, 
Andrew Mellon Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Pittsburgh, and EFF 
Distinguished Visitor, “The Place of 
Secular Humanism in Current American 
Political Culture.” L-1 Humanities 
Centre. 

18 November, 2 p.m. “Why the Purported 
Problem of the Creation of the Universe 
is a Pseudo-Problem.” V-121 Physics 
Building. 


Alberta Heritage 
Foundation 
for Medical Research 


18 November, noon. Priscilla B. Wyrick, 
professor of Microbiology and 
Immunology, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, “Ultrastructural 
Aspects of Entry of Chlamydia in 
McCoy Cells.” 234.02 Mackenzie Health 
Sciences Centre. 

29 November, 4 p.m. Michal Opas, 
assistant professor of Anatomy, 
University of Toronto, “Regulation of 
Phenotypic Expression in Cultured 
Retinal Pigmented Epithelium by 
Biochemistry and Mechanics of the 
Substratum.” 5-10 Medical Sciences 
Building. 


CIDA, Area Studies 
Committee 
(Africa/South Asia), 
English and 
Comparative Literature 


18 November, noon. Nigi Osundare, 
winner of the 1986 Commonwealth Prize 
for Poetry, “Confessions of a Tabloid 
Bard.” L-3 Humanities Centre. (The 
following day at 5:30 p.m., Dr. 
Osundare will be featured in “An 
Evening of Nigerian Poetry.” HUB 
International. 


Centre for Criminological 
Research 


18 November, 2 p.m. David H. Bayley, 

professor, School of Criminal Justice, 

SUNY Albany, “Innovations in World 
Policing.” 4-19 Tory Building. 


Office of Research Services 


18 November, 2 p.m. Ed Rymek, chief, 
Business Development, Canadian 
Patents and Development Ltd., 
“Changes in Patent Legislation and the 
Effect on University Patent Strategies.” 
CW-410 Biological Sciences Centre. 


Interest Group 
in Perception 
18 November, 2 p.m. Jeff Jutai, 
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“Neuropsychology of Visual Search.” 
P-319N Biological Sciences Centre. 


Finance and Management 
Science, Marketing and 
Economic Analysis, 
Organizational Analysis, 
Economics and Agricultural 
Economics 


18 November, 3 p.m. Christopher Sims, 
University of Minnesota, 
“Understanding Unit Rooters: A 
Helicopter Tour.” Stollery Centre, 
Business Building. 


Art and Design 


18 November, 3 p.m. Art History 
Colloquium. Ann Hemingway, “J.E.H. 
MacDonald: The Relationship of his Fine 
and Applied Art and his Poetry.” 

2-28 Fine Arts Building. 


Zoology 


18 November, 3:30 p.m. Gilbert Schultz, 
Department of Medical Biochemistry, 
University of Calgary, “From Egg to 
Blastocyst: m-RNA Biogenesis in Early 
Mouse Embryo.” M-149 Biological 
Sciences Centre. 

25 November, 3:30 p.m. Barrie Gilbert, 
Department of Fish and Wildlife, Utah 
State University, “Bear—Human 
Encounters.” M-149 Biological Sciences 
Centre. 

2 December, 3:30 p.m. Ray Rasmussen, 
Canadian Parks and Wilderness Society, 
“Where and Why of Protecting Heritage 
Areas.” M-149 Biological Sciences 
Centre. 


Statistics 


18 November, 3:30 p.m. Jean Vaillancourt, 
Université de Sherbrooke, “Interacting 
Fleming-Viot Processes.” 657 CAB. 


Canadian Institute of 
Ukrainian Studies 


18 November, 7:30 p.m. Peter A. Rolland, 
“The St. Andrew Legend: Roots of a 


- National Myth.” Heritage Lounge, 


Athabasca Hall. 


Friends of the University 
of Alberta Museums 


20 November, 2 p.m. Philip Currie, 
assistant director of research, Tyrrell 
Museum of Palaeontology, “New 
Dinosaur Discoveries from Central Asia, 
1988.” L-1 Humanities Centre. 


Nursing 


21 November, 12:10 p.m. Patricia 
Valentine, “The Female World: 
Implications for the Administration of 
Nursing Organizations.” Commentator: 
Marilynn Wood. 3-101 Clinical Sciences 
Building. 


Slavic and East European 
Studies 


21 November, 3 p.m. A. Hornjatkevyé, 
“An Unusual Variant of the Duma About 
the Escape of the Three Brothers from 
Azov (Duma pro vtetu tr’ox brativ z 
nevoli z Azova.) 436 Arts Building. 

28 November, 3 p.m. A. Reid, “Bakhtin, 
Medvedev, Voloshinov—Is Authorship a 
Question? The Question of Authorship: 
A Critical Survey.” 436 Arts Building. 


Plant Science 


22 November, 12:30 p.m. D. Daphne 
Fairey, Canada Agriculture, 
Beaverlodge, “Alberta Forage Seed 
Industry.” 1-06 Agriculture-Forestry 
Centre. 

29 November, 12:30 p.m. D. Guo, 
“Steroids—Do They Make Plants Grow 
Better?” 1-06 Agriculture-Forestry 
Centre. 


Geography 

22 November, 3 p.m. Graham Humphrys, 
Department of Geography, University 
College of Wales, Swansea, “Space 
Wars: New Developments in Industrial 
Geography.” 3-36 Tory Building. 

23 November, 3 p.m. Michael Aleksiuk, 
Environmental Consultant, “Lifestyle, 
Resource Use and Environmental 
Deterioration.” 3-36 Tory Building. 


St. Stephen’s College 


22 November, 7:30 p.m. Rosemary 
Ruether, “Redemption from 
Patriarchy—the Vision of Feminist 
Theology.” 2-115 Education North. 


Sociology 


23 November, noon. J. Butler, “The Bird 
Watchers of Point Pelee: A Sociological 
Profile.” 5-15 Tory Building. 


Anatomy and Cell Biology 


23 November, noon. Richard Murphy, 
“Protein Measurement: ELISA and RIA.” 
6-28 Medical Sciences Building. 


Applied Mathematics 
Institute 


23 November, 4 p.m. J.E. Marsden, 
Department of Mathematics, Cornell 
University, “Mechanics and Symmetry: 
Symplectic Integrators, Berry’s Phase 
and Stability.” 657 Central Academic 
Building. 


Students’ Union 


23 November, 8 p.m. Stephen Lewis, 
former Canadian ambassador to the 
United Nations, “The United Nations: 
Money Well Spent.” SUB Theatre. 


English 


24 November, 3:30 p.m. Tilottama Rajan, 
Wisconsin, “The Eye/i and the Other: 
Self and Audience in Woodsworth’s 
Lyrical Ballads.” 5-20 Humanities Centre. 
25 November, 3 p.m. Nicole Brossard, 
“Writing and the Spiral.” 

5-20 Humanities Centre. 


Alliance Francaise 
d’Edmonton 


24 November, 7:30 p.m. M. Gérard 
Mourgue, “Mythologie de Jean Cocteau, 
philosophe Pré-Socratique.” Auditorium, 
Faculté Saint-Jean. 


Women’s Studies Program 


25 November, noon. Anne Michaels, 
author of A Weight of Oranges, will read 
from her work. 

25 November, 3 p.m. Nicole Brossard, 
author of These Our Mothers, French Kiss, 
The Aerial Letter and numerous other 
books of fiction, poetry and 
fiction-theory, will give a talk about 
writing and the feminist consciousness, 
“Moving Into the Spiral.” Reception to 
follow. L-3 Humanities Centre. 


St. Joseph’s College 


25 November, 2 p.m. Russell A. 
Pendergast, “A Christian Looks at the 
Free Trade Debate.” Faculty Lounge, St. 
Joseph's College. 


Law 


26 November, 9:30 a.m. Saturday Morning 
at the Law School—“Medicine and the 
Law.” Law Centre. 


Literary Theory 


28 November, 4 p.m. Shirley Neuman, 
“Theory-Fiction and the Invention of the 
Woman Subject.” 5-20 Humanities 
Centre. 


Anthropology 


29 November, 3:30 p.m. Joel Wilbush, 
“The Diagnostic Process: A 
Re-examination (Implications for 
Cultural and Medical Anthropology.)” 
14-6 Tory Building. 

30 November, noon. Ruth Gruhn and 
Alan Bryan, “New Excavations at Wilson 
Butte Cave, Idaho.” 14-6 Tory Building. 


Jewish-Christian Dialogue 


1 December, 3:30 p.m. Rabbi Jacob 
Rosner, Beth Shalom Synagogue, “The 
Impact of the Israeli Election—The 
Attitude of the Religious Parties.” 
Faculty Lounge, St. Joseph's College. 


The Arts 
Exhibitions 


FAB Gallery 


Until 11 December. “Louis Muhlstock: 
Drawings.” 

Until 11 December. “John Snow: 
Printmaker.” 


Ring House Gallery 


Until 27 November. “In/Sites: Recent 
Paintings by Johannes Zits.” 


Musée Héritage Museum 


Until 4 December. “Art Nouveau in 
Fashion” —an exhibition of costumes 
from the University of Alberta Historic 
Costume collection. 459-1528. 5 St. Anne 
Street, St. Albert. 


SUB Theatre 


18 November, 7 p.m. “The Terminator.” 
18 November, 9 p.m. “Predator.” 

19 November, 7:30 p.m. Chinese Student 
Drama Association presents “Third 
Annual Drama Contest.” 478-7269. 

22 November, 8 p.m. Decidedly Jazz 
Danceworks. 

23 November, 8 p.m. Stephen Lewis 
lecture. 

25 and 26 November, 8 p.m. and 27 
November, 2 p.m. “The Lord of the 
Rings.” 

28 November, 8 p.m. Marcel Marceau. 


Music 


20 November, 8 p.m. Encounters II 
Concert—works by Barber and Ratcliffe, 


21 and 23 November, noon. In conjunction 
with Canada Music Week, U of A music 
students and guests will perform music 
by Canadian composers. The 21 
November concert will take place in the 
Fine Arts Building stairwell; the 23 
November concert will take place in 1-29 
Fine Arts Building. No admission 
charge. 
23 November, 8 p.m. U of A Composers’ 
Concert— Marnie Giesbrecht, director. 
25 November, 8 p.m. Collegium Musicum 
Concert—Marnie Giesbrecht, director. 
[7 “ussion: $5/adults, $3/students and 
aS, 


\_. November, 3 p.m. Alta Nova Piano 
Trio Recital—Helmut Brauss, piano; 
Norman Nelson, violin; Tanya 
Prochazka, cello. 

27 November, 8 p.m. Concert Choir 
Concert—Bruce Wheatcroft, director. 
Admission: $5/adults, $3/students and 
seniors. 

29 November, 8 p.m. Symphonic Wind 
Ensemble Concert— Fordyce Pier, 
director. Admission: $5/adults, 
$3/students and seniors. 

30 November, 8 p.m. Stage Band 
Concert—Robert DeGreece, director. 
Admission: $5/adults, $3/students and 
seniors. 

Performances in Convocation Hall. 


Films 
Germanic Languages 


23 November, 7:30 p.m. “Die 
Blechtrommel” (with English subtitles). 
141 Arts Building. 


Sports 


Basketball 


18 and 19 November, 6:30 p.m. Pandas vs. 
Calgary. 

18 and 19 November, 8:15 p.m. Golden 
Bears vs. Calgary. 


ckey 


18 November, 7 p.m. Golden Bears vs. 
Calgary. 


Volleyball 


25 and 26 November, 7:30 p.m. Pandas vs. 
Lethbridge. 


Gymnastics 


27 November. Pandas and Golden 
Bears—Champagne Classic. 


Positions 


The University of Alberta is committed to the 
principle of equity in employment. 

In accordance with Canadian Immigration 
requirements, these advertisements are 
directed to Canadian citizens and permanent 
residents. 


Academic 


Tenure-Track Position in 
Hebrew Language 


The Department of Religious Studies 
invites applications for a tenure-track 
“ntment (subject to budgetary 

C erations) in Hebrew Language at 
2. ,anior assistant professor level, 
starting 1 July 1989. Minimum salary for 
1988-89 is $33,144. 

The successful candidate must be 


competent in both Biblical and Modern 
Hebrew, and have native or near-native 
fluency in the latter. Completed PhD 
and demonstrated research and teaching 
ability are expected; competence in one 
or more periods of Hebrew Literature is 
desirable. Applicants should specify 
their areas of scholarly expertise. 
Applications, which should include a 
curriculum vitae, names of three 
references, and transcripts, should be 
sent to: Dr. T.M.S. Priestly, Chairman, 
Department of Religious Studies, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta, T6G 2E1, by 1 February 1989. 


Manager (Operations) 
(Full-Time Temporary 
Appointment), 

Legal Resource Centre 


The Legal Resource Centre, Faculty of 
Extension, invites applications for the 
position of Manager - Operations. This 
is a key management position at the 
Legal Resource Centre, a non-profit 
public legal education service. The 
incumbent is responsible for ensuring 
the efficient operation of the Centre, 
including financial and human resource 
management, marketing, and program 
and publication administration. 

Applicants must have a university 
degree (LLB and/or master’s degree an 
asset) with managerial experience and 
possess well developed interpersonal 
skills. Experience in not-for-profit 
organizations desirable. Salary is 
commensurate with qualifications and 
experience within the range of $26,000 
to $33,000 per annum. 

Application with résumé and the 
names of three references should be sent 
to: Assistant Director, Legal Resource 
Centre, Faculty of Extension, 10049 


81 Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta T6E 1W7. 


Closing date for receipt of applications 
is 2 December 1988. 


Support Staff 


To obtain further information on the 
following positions, please contact Personnel 
Services and Staff Relations, 2-40 Assiniboia 
Hail, telephone 432-5201. Due to publication 
lead time and the fact that positions are filled 
on an ongoing basis, these vacancies cannot 
be guaranteed beyond 11 November. For a 
more up-to-date listing, please consult the 
weekly Employment Opportunities Bulletin 


- andlor the postings in PSSR. 


Clerk Typist If (Part-time, Trust), 
Medicine - Multiple Sclerosis Clinic, 
($656-$815) (prorated) 

Clerk Typist II (Part-time), Provincial 
Laboratory, ($766-$950) (prorated) 

Clerk Typist II (Term to 31 March 1989), 
Student Awards, ($1,276-$1,584) 

Clerk Typist II (Trust), Glen Sather 
Sports Medicine Clinic, ($1,276-$1,584) 

Clerk Typist II, Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research, ($1,276-$1,584) 

Admissions Records Clerk, Office of the 
Registrar, ($1,421-$1,785) 

Clerk Steno III (Part-time), Genetics, 
($711-$893) (prorated) 

Clerk Steno III (Trust), Continuing 
Medical Education, ($1,421-$1,785) 

Clerk Steno HI, Animal Science, 
($1,421-$1,785) 

Clerk Steno III, Faculty of Law, 
($1,421-$1,785) 

Clerk Steno III, Office of the Registrar, 
($1,421-$1,785) 

Clerk Steno III (Receptionist), Office of 
the Registrar, ($1,421-$1,785) 

Clerk Steno III, Office of the Dean of 
Science, ($1,421-$1,785) 

Clerk Steno III, Secondary Education, 
($1,421-$1,785) 

Clerk Typist Ill (Trust), Medical 
Microbiology and Infectious Diseases, 
($1,421-$1,785) 

Clerk Typist III (Receptionist), Office of 
the Comptroller (Payroll), 


($1,421-$1,785) 

Clerk Typist III, Housing and Food 
Services, ($1,421-$1,785) 

Medical Steno (Trust), Pediatrics, 
($1,584-$2,023) 

Payroll Clerk, Office of the Comptroller 
(Payroll), ($1,584-$2,023) 

Accounts Clerk, Housing and Food 
Services, ($1,584-$2,023) 

Departmental/Executive Secretary, 
Romance Languages, ($1,785-$2,297) 

Food Service Worker I (Recurring Term, 
Baker), Housing and Food Services, 
($1,276-$1,584) 

Housing Worker I, Housing and Food 
Services, ($1,276-$1,584) 

Laboratory Assistant I, Provincial 
Laboratory, ($1,276-$1,584) 

Food Service Worker IV (Baker), 
Housing and Food Services, 
($1,643-$2,109) 

Technologist { (Trust), Oral Biology, 
($2,023-$2,611) 

Administrative Assistant I, (Part-time), 
Disabled Student Services, 
($1,012-$1,306) (prorated) 

Administrative Assistant I, Extension, 
($2,023-$2,611) 

Administrative Assistant I, University 
Secretariat, ($2,023-$2,611) 

Technician II, Geology, ($2,109-$2,730) 

Nurse (Trust), Medicine, ($2,109-$2,730) 

Typographical Tradesman III, Printing 
Services, ($2,109-$2,730) 

Programmer Analyst I, University 
Computing Systems, ($2,397-$3,113) 

Programmer Analyst II, Computer 
Engineering, ($2,397-$3,113) 

Programmer Analyst III, University 
Computing Systems, ($2,851-$3,723) 

Specialist Technician, Physical Plant, 
($2,851-$3,723) 

Electrician, Physical Plant, ($3,187 per 
month) 


For vacant Library positions, telephone 
432-3339. 


Advertisements 


Accommodations available 

Victoria properties - Experienced, 
knowledgeable realtor with Edmonton 
references will answer all queries, and 
send information. No cost or 
obligation. Call collect (604) 592-3666, 
Lois Dutton, Wessex Realty, Victoria, 
B.C. 

Sale - Garneau Mews. Luxury. 
Two-bedroom condominiums. Half 
block to campus. Immediate 
occupancy. Call Wayne or Karen, 
468-3322. Re/Max Real Estate. 

Sale - Chanticleer condominium, 
$75,500, 10160 119 St. Stone fireplace, 
spacious living room, two bedrooms 
well separated for privacy, two full 
baths, laundry. All appliances, 
window coverings. Joy Murray, 
438-6111. NRS Realty. 

Sale - Dallas, Texas. Ranch-style home. 
Three bedrooms, 2 1/2 baths, large 
den with fireplace, attached double 
garage, A/C, gas BBQ. $136,000. 
Information, 439-6185. 

Sale - Duggan, $104,900. Three-bedroom 
bungalow, fully developed basement, 
double garage, west facing backyard, 
patio. Easy access to University. 
Shirley Kilfoyle or Shirley Howat, 
Royal LePage Realty, 438-5100 (24 
hours). 

Rent - Furnished, three-bedroom 
bungalow. Greenfield. July 1989-July 
1990. 432-4475. 

Sale - Recreational land with half mile of 
lakefront, Hastings Lake. Sandy 
beaches. Denise Rout, 435-6355, 
436-5250, Spencer Realty. 

Sale - Executive townhouses: Blue Quill, 
Riverbend. Three bedrooms, attached 
garage, well maintained. 
$115,500/$132,500. Denise Rout, 
435-6355, 436-5250. Spencer Realty. 


Sale - Garneau. Excellent University 
location, two storeys, three bedrooms, 
hardwood floors. New plumbing, 
wiring, furnace. Completely new 
kitchen, built-in appliances. $149,900. 
433-6475. 

Rent - Prestigious Grandview, step from 
University, 1,500’ bungalow 
overlooking University Farm. Lucas, 
466-6677. 

Rent - Laurier Heights, three bedrooms, 
fully developed basement, heated 
garage, all appliances, ten minutes 
University. References. 483-5774. 

Rent - Condominium. One bedroom, 
ground level with patio, five 
appliances. Heated, underground 
parking. Just across the river from 
campus. 488-1167. 

Sale - Impressive, five bedrooms, 
gleaming hardwood, Berber, 
contemporary kitchen, two 
bathrooms, finished basement: 
subfloor/Berber. Heated double 
garage, fenced, mature trees, deck, 15 
minutes downtown, campus. $91,500. 
No agents. 451-6058. 

Rent - Old Strathcona. Spacious, two 
bedrooms, second floor of older, 
renovated home. Unique. Utilities and 
cable included, $650/month. 439-5248, 
483-1540. 

Rent - Starting January first, very nice 
house in Windsor Park. $1,000. 
439-3311. 


Automobiles and others 


1986 Chevy van, 18,000 km. Like new, 
$11,800. 438-6857. 
1976 Plymouth Duster, $550. 439-9632. 


Goods for sale 


Cash paid for appliances, 432-0272. 

Chesterfield, five sections, $1,800. Chair, 
$300. 431-0643. 

Sartorelli Legend wallhanging, 46x82, 
$4,300. 431-0643. 

Morrisseau Turtleman, serigraph, 32x36, 
sixth of 48, $1,150. 431-0643. 

Odjig Bad Medicine Woman, serigraph, 
26 of 60, 36x48, $950. 431-0643. 


Services 


Donnic Word Processing - Since 1978, 
specializing in theses, manuscripts, 
etc. 453-2769. 

Backaches? Stress tension? Special 
therapy at Back-Basics (supplementary 
health care reimburses treatment 
costs). Maria Krieg is a spine 
specialist, university-trained in 
Dusseldorf. 11610 75 Ave. 436-8059. 

Fashion tailors and alteration specialist, 
specializing in weddings, graduations, 
ladies’ suits, dresses, cruisewear, 
westernwear, uniforms. Fabrics 
supplied. 469-6292. 

RMG Computer Consulting Ltd. 
Contract programming, needs 
analysis, user training. Macintosh, 
IBM, UNIX, MTS. 438-2191. 

Portraits (oil sketches). 483-1102 
evenings. 

Ballroom dancing. Polish Hall, Les 
Amies Dance Club. 434-8070, 
435-6530. 

Babysitter required for seven-month-old 
baby, three mornings/week, from 
February-June 1989, in my home, near 
campus. 432-0352. 

Handcrafted gifts for Christmas, at 
reasonable prices. Seniors Crafts 
Shop, 8513 104 St. Monday to 
Saturday, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free 
parking. 

Blue Quill Word Processing - term 
papers, manuscripts, theses. $2.25 per 
double-spaced page. Spelling 
guaranteed. 437-4356. 

Lease office space - 840’ corner area with 
amenities, University area location. 
Available immediately. Details, call 
Joy, 466-1147 (will page). 
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Cambridge Daycare 


“Professional & Quality Care for your child” 


@ Babies to 6 Years 

@ Hot Lunch and 2 Snacks 

@ Subsidies Available 

© Fully Equipped Nursery 

e Full, part time & Drop in 

, @ Educational Program 

f= @ Music Appreciation 

-° @ Ballet and Tap Dance Classes 

9 St. ® Field Trips 

@ Adopt a Grandma and Grandpa Program 


Make Your Own “Gift Basket” 
we now have a good selection of baskets, you 
select the little gifts to fill them; mugs, tea 
samplers, chocolate, candies, jams, and coffee 
samplers are waiting for you at: 


2s VAVAIWE 


Outlet Only 


REQUEST FOR 
EXPRESSIONS 
OF INTEREST 


INNER-CITY HOUSING 
NEED AND DEMAND 
STUDY 


The Edmonton Coalition on 
Homelessness, the City of 
Edmonton, Alberta Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation and Alberta 
Municipal Affairs are seeking 
research consultants who would be 
interested in undertaking a need and 
demand study. Interested 
consultants should submit their 
résumés, together with an indication 
of current work and availability, to: 


Lynn Hannley 
10551-123 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 
TSN IN9 

Phone: (403) 482-5467 
Fax: (403) 488-5102 


Submissions must be received no 
later than 4:00 p.m. (M.S.T.) on 
Friday, November 25, 1988. 
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We buy and sell 
literature ¢ history 
philosophy « religion 
music ¢ art * Canadiana 
Foreign languages 
and much more. 
10824A Whyte Avenue 
(above Gordon Price Music) 
439-4195 
Mondays 1 - 5:30 
Tuesdays through 
Saturdays 10 - 5:30 
Thursdays till 9 p.m. 


hugh moncrieff, mba 


REM 


real estate 


Results-producing real estate service throughout 
Metro Edmonton. U. of A. connected 
communities my specialty. 


(403) 438-1575 
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Need 
Accommodation 
for Guests? 
Visitors? 


Try our 
MacKenzie 
Guest Suites 


Private and Semi 
Private Washrooms 
Cable TV 


$30. up Single or Twin 


S Conference 
ews Centre 
Housing 


& Food Services 
4 Lister Hall 


432-7200 


CAMPUS 
TOWER 


APARTMENT 


of the University 
of Alberta Campus across from the 
University Hospital, a warm fire is burning. 
Campus Tower's contemporary atmosphere 
provides quiet ambience on a daily, weekly, 
or monthly basis. 


Campus Tower is definitely the only 
place to stay in the University area! 
Rates 
One Bedroom SUITES 
@ $58.00 per day, daily basis 
$45.00 per day, weekly basis 
@ $35.00 per day, monthly basis 
Rates are subject to change. 


CAMPUS TOWER 
11145 - 87 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G OY1 
Phone 439-6060 


Catherine M . F. letcher B.A. (Hon)., M.Sc., D.D.S. 


DENTIST 


Catherine M. Fletcher Professional Corporation 


330 Garneau Professional Centre 
11044 82 Avenue 

Edmonton, Alberta T6G 0T2 
Telephone (403) 439-2266 


THE ELECTRONIC SCRIBE 


Office Hours: 
MWF 8-4 
TTh 10-6 


Desktop Publishing Studio 


P Ae, Yt 
ie 
R 


Barry C. McGuire 
Brian E. Koehli 

L. Deborah Sword 
David F. Dunwoodie 


Free consultation 

Free parking 
Competitive fees 
Appointments 

7 days a week 
(Evening appointments 
available) 


11 Fairway Dr., #218, (119 S 


° Typesetting 

¢ Laser Printing 

* Graphic Design 

© Word Processing 

* Macintosh Rental 
¢ Computer Courses 
t. & 38 Ave.) 438°9445 


439-3939 


McGuire & Koehli 


BARRISTERS & SOLICITORS 
cS 


307 CAMPUS TOWER, 8625 - 112 STREE” 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA T6G 1K8 


